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Russia Under Mr. Gorbachev 

This article, which Paul Johnson published 
last June in the Kleinwort Benson Quarterly 
International Investment Review , proves to be 
an accurate forecast of Gorbachev's new economic 
thrust. Even now, it offers a very good analysis 
of what Gorbachev hopes to achieve and how. 

On the off chance that the Kleinwort Benson 
Quarterly International Investment Review isn't 
on your reading list, here is Paul's article. 
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The appointment of Mikhail Gorbachev to the key position in the Soviet 
Communist Party, and so the state, marks an important change in Russian history, 
and therefore in world history. Its significance lies not merely in Gorbachev's age 
(54) and the fact that the Politburo has leapt an entire generation in selecting him. 
It lies al so in the views he holds and the people with whom he is associated. 
Gorbachev's accession to power will begin to yield its fruits by the beginning of 
the 1990's, and it is my belief that, during the next decade. Soviet Russia win 
become a more volatile, unstable, and therefore more dangerous superpower. 

To tmderstand why this may be so, it is necessary to dispose of one of the 
most deeply-rooted myths about Communist control of Russia, now nefirly seventy 
years old. It is that Sovietisation, despite all its faults, did at least succeed in 
industrialising a backward country and enable Russia to raise itself from abject 
poverty to relative affluence. Nothing could be further form the truth. In the 
decade before 1914, Russia was industrialising itself, on a capitalist and state- 
* capitalist basis, faster than any other country on earth, including even Japan. 

Dicing the years 1908-1914 the country had an average annual growth-rate of 8.8 
per cent.* Few countries in history have achieved such rapid and sustained growth, 
which was interested only by the war. 

Nor was it surprising. Russia is the greatest depository of minerals, indeed 
of natural resources of all kinds, in the world, and in the years before 1914 
international capital, and Russian investors themselves, were beginning to grasp 
the fact. Moreover, Russian agriculture, traditionally the most backward in 
Europe, was at last beginning to modernise itself, and by 1914 Russia was exporting 
food in hi^e and growing quantities. We know from the experience of the United 
States, Canada, Australia and South Africa - indeed of post-war France - how 
important agricultural modernisation is to the process of accelerating industrial 
growth. Although the rate at which the Tsarist economy was growing has been 
obscured by subsequent myth, it was very much in the mind of statesmen at the 
time. Indeed it was the principal cause of the First World War, for Germany's fear 
that Russian economic growth would rapidly be transformed into overwhelming 
military power led her rulers to decide to precipitate what they regarded as an 
inevitable conflict while there was still time to win it. 

Russia's growing prosperity was ended by the disaster of the war and, still 
more, by the Soviet putsch and civil war which followed. Latin virtually destroyed 
Russian industry and most of the industrial workers reverted to peasant life. Then, 
at the end of the 1920's, Stalin's collectivisation of the peasants inflicted a 
devastating blow on Russian . agriculture from which it has since never fully 
recovered. It is a fact which ought to amaze us that, in 1985, with more land 
under cultivation that any country on earth, and after immense investment in 
agricultural machinery, Soviet Russia is one of the world's largest importers of 
food. 

i It is true that, at the price of colossal waste and sacrifice, Stalin restored 

i * and eventually enlarged Russia's industrial base. In certain areas, such as nuclear 

physics and rocketry, with military implications - about which he cared more than 
anythin else - he began to push Soviet Russia towards the frontiers of technology. 
But so far as the people woe concerned, Russia remained poor and backward: bad, 
overcrowded housing, drab clothes, few consumer goods, food rationing and queues, 
no choice and often empty shops. Had the pre-1914 pattern of rapid capitalist 
expansion- persisted, Russia must have overtaken West Eu r opea n and possibly even 
American'liviiv standards diving the next two generations. As it was, the death 
of Stalin and 1958 found Russia as poor, relative of the West, as It had been 
throigh most of its history. His ultimate successor, Nikita Khrushchev, aware of 
this failure. Introduced the 1961 programme with the fantastic boast that Soviet 
Russia 'wfll, in the current decade (the Sixties) surpass the strongest and richest 
capitalist country, the DAA., in par capita production . . . Everyone wfll be 
assured of material sufficiency; by the end of the second decad e (the Seventies) 
there wfll be asaved an ebundnce of Material and cultural benefits for the entire 
l population.' ... 

* See Europe Transformed 1878-1919 (London 1983) by Professor Norman Stone. 
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Well: we kniOwhat has happened. Andropov dk , and Chernenko, leader 
of the alternative faction, was at last given Ms reign; whether on the principle of 
seniority, or Buggins's TUrn, or because of the then balance within the Politburo, 
is not dear. And it does not much matter, because Chernenko did not last long 
enough to engineer his succession, or eliminate the other faction, and when he too 
died in turn, Gorbachev took over with unusual speed and evident completeness. 
Moreover, the speed mid thoroughness with which he is making changes in senior 
party officials and top government functionaries all over the Soviet empire 
indicates that he is quite determined to dig himself deeply into power, and suggests 
too that he is preparing a national political base for carrying through major 
chaises in the way Russia is run. 

What in practice win Gorbachev do? As in aU dosed and ideological 
societies, Soviet leaders talk in a hieratic language, a sort of code, which only 
they, and sophisticated outsiders, understand. Thus, it is theoreticaUy impossible 
for a state run by the Communist Party to make mistakes; it is moving inexorably 
through Socialism towards Communism. When awkward and undesirable things 
happen in capitalist societies, they are termed in Marxist jargon 'contradictions'; 
and eventually these contradictions become unresolvable mid cause breakdown - at 
that point the bourgeois epoch comes to an end, and Socialism supervenes. 

But of course awkward and undesirable things occur in states run by the 
Communist Party too. These also are contradictions, but they are unlike those of 
capitalist societies: they are ’non-antagonistic contradictions', caused not by 
class-conflict * which can be ended only by the destruction of one class by another 
- but by human failings, inefficiency, conservatism and the like. Therefore they 
can be resolved, and it is the function of the Communist Party, as the vanguard 
elite in Soviet society, to resolve them. 

Here, then, is the theoretical basis of Gorbachev's Activism: the resolution 
of non-antagonistic contradictions. What of his practical programme? There is 
indeed one very important and fundamental contradiction in Soviet society today, 
though I would not myself call it 'non-antagonistic'. Lord Snow used to speak of 
Britain sufferii* from 'the two cultures’, the radical dichotomy of arts education 
and science. Soviet Russia suffers from 'the two technologies’. It is a two- 
technology society, with a vengeance. 

The problem dates from Stalin's day; possibly even from Latin's last period. 
But it has become far more marked iii the thirty years since Stalin's death. The 
armed forces, the defence industry, the secret police and the Soviet intelligence 
agencies, are accorded absolute priority over the whole field of technological 
research and procurement. Anything they need in the way of resources, finance, 
skilled personnel, foreign currency and facilities, they get - in so far as the Soviet 
Russia can provide them, indeed, they are further privileged: for the ideological 
rules and inhibitions which keep much of Soviet civil industry and agriculture 
backward, are gladly and promptly suspended when the needs of the Soviet defence 
and security systems require such liberty. It is for that reason alone that Soviet 
Russia has kept up - possibly ahead - in the arms race; and that the Party has 
maintained itself in power so absolutely for nearly seventy years. 

Soviet civil society gets what is left; often very little, even nothing. As the 
rate of technological change has increased, so the gap has inevitably widened, and 
the ’contradiction’ has become more obvious. The result is an extraordinary and 
growing imbalance in Russia today. Of course history often tells us of militaristic 
societies with huge and expensive armies maintained by semi-starving populations. 
Tsarist Russia itself often exhibited the possibilities of such huge chasms. But 
Tsarist armies were distii^uished by their size, not the sophistication of their 
equipment. In Soviet Rusia, we have a society whose missile guidance systems and 
•star wars* technology (which Russia is seeking far more frenziedly than the 
Americans) employ the most sophisticated computers on earth, yet most of whose 
civil populations still live, literally, in the age of the abacus. 

Ordinary Soviet citizens, cut off from open societies, do not fully 
understand tiwt the technology of the arms and space-race can be used to 
revolutionise their own lives for the better. Even the young men who operate the 
ultra-sophisticated military technology do not grasp it. I was struck by the case 
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